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Metaphysics: The First Cause is One and Mind 


1. The First Existent is the First Cause of the existence of all the other existents. It is 
free of every kind of deficiency, whereas there must be in everything else some kind 
of deficiency, either one or more than one; but the First is free of all their deficien- 
cies. Thus its existence is the most excellent and precedes every other existence. 
No existence can be more excellent than, or prior to its existence. Thus it has the 
highest kind of excellent existence and the most elevated rank of perfect existence. 
Therefore its existence and substance cannot be adulterated by non-existence at all. 
It can in no way have existence potentially, and there is no possibility whatsoever 
that it should not exist. Therefore it is without beginning, and everlasting in its 
substance and essence, without being in need of any other thing, which would 
provide its permanence in order to be eternal; its substance suffices for its perma- 
nence and its everlasting existence. No existence at all can be like its existence; nor 
is there any existence of the same rank of its existence which the First would have 
and which it does not have already. It is the existent for whose existence there can 
be no cause through which, or out of which, or for the sake of which, it has come to 
exist. For it is neither matter nor is it at all sustained by a matter or a substratum; its 
existence is free of all matter and substratum. Nor does it have form, because form 
can exist only in matter. If it had form, its essence would be composed of matter 
and form, and if it were like that, it would be sustained by the two parts of which 
it would be composed and its existence would have a cause. Likewise its existence 
has no purpose and no aim, so that it would exist merely to fulfil that aim and that 
purpose; otherwise that would have been a cause of its existence, so that it would 
not be the First Cause. Likewise it has not derived its existence from something 
else prior to it, and even less so from inferior to it. 

2. The First Existent is different in its substance from everything else, and it 
is impossible for anything else to have the existence it has. For between the First 
and whatever were to have the same existence as the First, there could be no 
difference and no distinction at all. Thus there would not be two things but one 
essence only, because, if there were a difference between the two, that in which 
they differed would not be the same as that which they shared, and thus that point 
of difference between the two would be a part of this species that exists: what is 
perfect in beauty is that apart from which no beauty of its species exists; equally 
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what is perfect in substance is that apart from which no substance of its species 
exists. Equally, in the case of every perfect body nothing else can be in the same 
species, as in the case of the sun, the moon and each one of the other planets. 
If, then, the First has perfect existence, it is impossible that any other existent 
should have the same existence. Therefore the First alone has this existence and 
it is unique in this respect. 

3. Further, the First cannot have a contrary. This will become clear when the 
meaning of ‘contrary’ is understood. For, a thing and its contrary are different, 
and it is impossible that the contrary of a thing should ever be identical with that 
particular thing. Not everything, however, that differs from another thing is its 
contrary, nor is everything that cannot be that particular thing its contrary, but only 
that which is, in addition, opposing it, so that each of the two will annihilate and 
destroy the other when they happen to meet: it is of the nature of such contraries 
that the absence of B entails the existence of A in all places where B exists (now) 
and that the existence of B being established where A is established now entails 
the absence of A from that place. This generally applies to everything which can 
possibly have a contrary. For if a thing is the contrary of the other in its actions only 
and not in its other modes, this description will apply only to their actions; if they 
are contrary to each other in their qualities, this will apply only to their qualities; 
and if they are contrary to each other in their substances, this description will apply 
(only) to their substances. Now, if the First were to have a contrary, this would be 
its relation to its contrary. It would follow, then, that each of them would tend to 
destroy the other, and that the First could be destroyed by its contrary and in its 
very substance. But what can be destroyed cannot derive its own subsistence and 
permanence from its own substance, but also its own substance is not sufficient 
to bring it into existence. Nor is its own substance sufficient for producing its 
existence; this would rather be caused by something else. But what may possibly 
not exist cannot be eternal. And anything whose substance is not sufficient for its 
permanence or its existence will owe its existence or its permanence to another, 
different cause, so it will not be the First. Again, the First would in this way owe its 
existence to the absence of its contrary, and then the absence of its contrary would 
be the cause of its existence. The First Existent would then not be the First Cause 
in the absolute meaning of the term. 

Again, it would follow that they both should have some common ‘where’ to 
receive them, either a substratum or a genus, or something else different from 
both of them, so that by their meeting in it, it would be possible for each of 
them to destroy the other. That ‘where’ would be permanent, and the two would 
occupy it in turn. And that ‘where’ would then be prior in existence to each of 
them. 

Now should someone posit as ‘contrary’ something which does not answer this 
description, the thing posited would not be a contrary. Rather would it differ from 
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the First in another way. We do not deny, indeed, that the First may have other 
things different from it, but not a contrary nor something which has the same 
existence which it has. Thus no existent can be of the same rank of existence as the 
First, because two contraries are (always) in one and the same rank of existence. 
Thus the First is unique in its existence, and there is no other existent to share its 
species. Hence it is one and, in addition, utterly unique by virtue of its rank. And 
it is one in this respect as well. 

4. Again, the First is not divisible in thought into things which would constitute 
its substance. For, it is impossible that each part of the explanation of the meaning of 
the First should denote one of the parts by which the First’s substance is constituted. 
If this were the case, the parts which constitute its substance would be causes of its 
existence, in the same way as the meanings denoted by the parts of the definition 
of a thing are causes of the existence of the thing defined and in the same way as 
matter and form are causes of the existence of the thing composed of them. But 
this is impossible in the case of the First, since it is the First and since its existence 
has no cause whatsoever. 

If it is thus not divisible into these parts, it is still less possible to divide it into 
quantitative parts or into any other kinds of parts. This necessarily entails also 
that it has no magnitude and is absolutely incorporeal. Hence it is also one in this 
respect, because one of the meanings denoted by ‘one is ‘the indivisible. For what- 
ever is indivisible in some respect is one in that respect in which it is indivisible. If 
it is indivisible in its action, it is one in that respect; if it is indivisible in its quality, 
it is one according to its quality. But what is indivisible in its substance is one with 
regard to its substance. 

5. If then the First is indivisible with regard to its substance, the existence it has, 
by which it is distinguished from all other existents, cannot be any other than that 
by which it exists in itself. Therefore its distinction from all the others is due to a 
oneness which is its essence. For one of the meanings of oneness is the particular 
existence by which each existent is distinguished from all others; on the strength 
of this meaning of oneness each existent is called ‘one’ inasmuch as it has its own 
particular existence. This meaning of the term ‘one’ goes necessarily with ‘existence. 
Thus the First is one in this respect as well, and deserves more than any other one 
the name and the meaning (of ‘the one’). 

6. Because the First is not in matter and has itself no matter in any way what- 
soever, it is in its substance actual intellect; for what prevents the form from being 
intellect and from actually thinking (intelligizing) is the matter in which a thing 
exists. And when a thing exists without being in need of matter, that very thing 
will in its substance be actual intellect; and that is the status of the First. It is, then, 
actual intellect. The First is also intelligible through its substance; for, again, what 
prevents a thing from being actually intelligible and being intelligible through 
its substance in matter. It is intelligible by virtue of its being intellect; for the 
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One whose identity (ipseitas) is intellect is intelligible by the One whose identity 
is intellect. In order to be intelligible the First is in no need of another essence 
outside itself which would think it but it itself thinks its own essence. As a result 
of its thinking its own essence, it becomes actually thinking and intellect, and, as 
a result of its essence thinking (intelligizing) it, it becomes actually intelligized. 
In the same way, in order to be actual intellect and to be actually thinking, it is in 
no need of an essence which it would think and which it would acquire from the 
outside, but is intellect and thinking by thinking its own essence. For the essence 
which is thought is the essence which thinks, and so it is intellect by virtue of its 
being intelligized. Thus it is intellect and intelligized and thinking all that being 
one essence and one indivisible substance—whereas man, for instance, is intel- 
ligible, but what is intelligible in his case is not actually intelligized but potentially 
intelligible; he becomes subsequently actually intelligized after the intellect has 
thought him. What is intelligible in the case of man is thus not always the subject 
which thinks, nor is, in his case, the intellect always the same as the intelligible 
object, nor is our intellect intelligible because it is intellect. We think, but not 
because our substance is intellect; we think with an intellect which is not what 
constitutes our substance; but the First is different; the intellect, the thinker and 
the intelligible (and intelligized) have in its case one meaning and are one essence 
and one indivisible substance. 

7. That the First is ‘knowing’ is to be understood in the same way. For it is, in 
order to know, in no need of an essence other than its own, through the knowledge 
of which it would acquire excellence, nor is it, in order to be knowable, in need of 
another essence which would know it, but its substance suffices for it to be knowing 
and to be known. Its knowledge of its essence is nothing else than its substance. 
Thus the fact that it knows and that it is knowable and that it is knowledge refers 
to one essence and one substance. 

8. The same applies to its being ‘wise. For wisdom consists in thinking the most 
excellent thing through the most excellent knowledge. By the fact that it intelligizes 
its essence and through the knowledge of it, it knows the most excellent thing. 
The most excellent knowledge is the permanent knowledge, which cannot cease 
to exist, of what is permanent and cannot cease to exist. That is its knowledge of 
its essence. 

9. The same applies to its being ‘real’ and ‘true’ For real and true go with exist- 
ence, and ‘reality’ and ‘truth’ go with existence. For, the reality and truth of a thing 
is its particular existence and the most perfect state of the existence which is its 
lot. Further, real and true are said of the intelligible through which the intellect 
happens to meet an existent, so as to grasp it. It is then said of that existent that it 
is real and true, inasmuch as it is intelligible, and that it exists with regard to its 
essence and by not being related to what intelligizes (thinks) it. But now, in the 
case of the First, it can be said that it is real and true in both these senses at once, 
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in that its existence is the most perfect and in that it is the intelligible by means of 
which he who thinks it comes into contact with the existent as it exists. In order to 
be real and true it is by the fact of its being intelligible in need of no other external 
essence which would think (intelligize) it. It also deserves more than anything else 
to be called real and true in both these senses at once. And its reality and truth are 
nothing else but its being real and true. 

10. The same applies to its being ‘living’ and ‘life’: these two terms denote not two 
essences but one. In the case of the First, the meaning of ‘living’ is that it intelligizes 
the most excellent intelligible through the most excellent intellect, or that it knows 
the most excellent knowable through the most excellent knowledge. Likewise it is 
in our case, when we apprehend the lowest apprehensible through the lowest kind 
of apprehension, that we are called ‘living’ in the first instance. For we are called 
‘living’ only when we apprehend the sensibles, that is the lowest knowables, through 
sensing, which is the lowest kind of apprehension, and making use of the lowest 
apprehending faculties, that is the sense perceptions. But the First, which is the 
most excellent intellect, thinks and knows the most excellent intelligible through 
the most excellent knowledge. It deserves in a higher degree to be called ‘living’: 
for it thinks inasmuch as it is intellect. That it is thinking and that it is intellect 
and that it is knowing and that it is knowledge has, in its case, one and the same 
meaning. And that it is ‘living’ and that it is ‘life’ has in the same way one and the 
same meaning. 

Again the word ‘living’ may be predicated metaphorically of non-animals as well, 
so that it can be predicated of any existent which has come to its ultimate perfection 
and of everything which has reached that state of existence and perfection in which 
it produces that whose nature it is to proceed from it. In the same way, since the 
First has the most perfect existence, it deserves also in the highest degree that the 
word ‘living’ be predicated of it in this metaphorical sense as well. 

11. When any thing whose existence is utterly perfect is thought (intelligized) and 
known, the result of that process of thinking of the thing which goes on in our minds 
and conforms to its existence will be in accordance with its existence outside our 
minds. If its existence is deficient, what we think of it in our minds will be deficient. 
Thus, in the case of motion, time, infinity, privation and other existents like them 
the result of our thinking each of them in our minds will be deficient, since they 
are themselves deficient existents. In the case of number, triangle, square and their 
like, the result of our thinking them in our minds will be more perfect, because 
they are themselves more perfect. Hence, since the First has the highest perfection 
of existence, it follows that what we think of it in our minds ought to have utmost 
perfection as well. We find, however, that this is not the case. One ought to realize 
that for the First it is not difficult to apprehend itself, since the First itself is of the 
utmost perfection. But it is difficult and hard for us to apprehend (perceive) it and 
to represent it to ourselves because of the weakness of our intellectual faculties, 
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mixed as they are with matter and non-being: we are too weak to think it as it really 
is. For, its overwhelming perfection dazzles us, and that is why we are not strong 
enough to represent it to ourselves perfectly (completely). Likewise, light is the 
first and most perfect and most luminous visible, the other visibles become visible 
through it, and it is the cause of the colours becoming visible. Hence our visual ap- 
prehension of any colour which is more perfect and powerful (strong) should have 
been more perfect. But we see that just the opposite happens. The more perfect and 
the more powerful a visible is, the weaker is our visual apprehension of it, and not 
because of its being hidden or deficient—it has, on the contrary, in itself the utmost 
brightness and luminosity—but because the perfection of its splendour dazzles 
our sight so that our eyes are bewildered. Thus are our minds in relation to the 
First Cause, the First Intellect and the First Living. Our thinking it is deficient, not 
because of any deficiency in the First, and our apprehension of it is difficult for us, 
not because of its substance being difficult to apprehend, but because our minds are 
too weak to represent it to ourselves. That is why the intelligibles within our minds 
are deficient. Our representation of them is of two kinds: one kind of intelligible is 
in itself impossible for man to represent to himself or to think of by way of perfect 
representation, because of the weak nature of their existence and the defects of their 
essences and substances. The other kind of intelligible could in itself be represented 
completely and as perfectly as they are, but since our minds are weak and far from 
the substances of these objects, it is impossible for us to represent them to ourselves 
completely and with all the perfection of their existence. Each of these two things 
is at opposite extremes, one being of the utmost perfection, the other of the utmost 
deficiency. Since we are mixed up with matter and since matter is the cause of our 
substances being remote from the First Substance, the nearer our substances draw 
to it, the more exact and the truer will necessarily be our apprehension of it. Because 
the nearer we draw to separating ourselves from matter, the more complete will be 
our apprehension of the First Substance. We come nearer to it only by becoming 
actual [or ‘actually’] intellect. When we are completely separated from matter, our 
mental apprehension of the First will be at its most perfect. 

12. The same applies to its greatness, its majesty and its glory. For majesty, great- 
ness and glory exist in a thing in proportion to its perfection, either with regard 
to its substance or to one of its (special) properties. Whenever this is said of us, 
it is mostly said on account of the perfection of some ‘accidental’ things (goods) 
which we possess, such as riches or knowledge or some bodily quality. But since the 
perfection of the First surpasses every perfection, its greatness, majesty and glory 
surpass all those (others) which are endowed with greatness, and glory; in this case, 
surpassing greatness and glory are in its substance and not in anything else apart 
from its substance and its essence. For it is its essence which is possessed of majesty 
and glory, and it does not make any difference whether anybody else exalts it or 
does not, praises its greatness or does not, glorifies it or does not. 
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13. Beauty and brilliance and splendour mean in the case of every existent that 
it is in its most excellent state of existence and that it has attained its ultimate 
perfection. But since the First is in the most excellent state of existence, its beauty 
surpasses the beauty of every other beautiful existent, and the same applies to its 
splendour and its brilliance. Further, it has all these in its substance and essence by 
itself and by thinking (intelligizing) its essence. But we have beauty and splendour 
and brilliance as a result of accidental qualities (of our souls), and of what our bod- 
ies have in them and because of exterior things, but they are not in our substance. 
The Beautiful and the beauty in the First are nothing but one essence, and the same 
applies to the other things predicated of it. 

14. Pleasure and delight and enjoyment result and increase only when the most 
accurate apprehension concerns itself with the most beautiful, the most brilliant 
and the most splendid objects. Now, since the First is absolutely the most beautiful, 
the most brilliant and the most splendid, and since its apprehension of its own es- 
sence is most accurate in the extreme and its knowledge of its own substance most 
excellent in the absolute meaning of the term, the pleasure which the First enjoys 
is a pleasure whose character we do not understand and whose intensity we fail to 
apprehend, except by analogy and by relating it to the amount of pleasure which we 
feel, when we have most accurately and most completely apprehended what is most 
perfect and most splendid on our level, either through sensing it or representing 
it to ourselves or through becoming aware of it intellectually. For we experience 
in this state an amount (degree) of pleasure which we assume to surpass every 
other pleasure in intensity and are filled with a feeling of utmost self-enjoyment 
as a result of the knowledge which we have attained. But whereas this state in us 
lasts but a short time and disappears speedily, the First’s knowledge and the First’s 
apprehension of what is most excellent and most beautiful and most splendid in 
its essence is, as compared with our knowledge and our apprehension of what is 
most beautiful and most splendid on our level, like its pleasure and its delight and 
its enjoyment of itself as compared with the limited amount of pleasure and delight 
and self-enjoyment which is attained by us. And since our apprehension and its 
apprehension have nothing in common nor do the object of our knowledge and the 
object of its knowledge nor the most beautiful on our level and the most beautiful in 
its essence—and if they had anything in common, it would be insignificant—then 
the pleasure which we feel and our delight and our enjoyment of ourselves and the 
corresponding state of the First have nothing in common. If they had anything in 
common it would be very insignificant—for how can that which is only a small 
part and that whose extension is unlimited in time have anything in common, and 
how can that which is very deficient have anything in common with that which is 
of utmost perfection? 

15. Since the more something enjoys its own essence and the greater pleasure and 
happiness it feels about it the more it likes and loves its essence and the greater is 
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the pride it takes in it, it is evident that the relation which exists between the First is 
necessary love and liking of its essence and its pride in it and our love of ourselves, 
which arises from our enjoyment of the excellence of our essence, is the same as the 
relation between the excellence and the perfection of its essence and our excellence 
and perfection of which we are proud. In its case, subject and object of affection, 
subject and object of pride, subject and object of love are identical, and that is just 
the opposite of what exists in our case. What is loved in us is excellence and beauty, 
but what loves in us is not excellence and beauty, but is another faculty, which is 
however not what is loved in us. What loves in us, then, is not identical with what 
is loved in us. But in the First’s case, subject and object of love and affection are 
identical. It does not make any difference whether anybody likes it or not, loves it 
or not: it is the first object of love and the first object of affection. 


Politics: Perfect Association and Perfect Ruler; 
Faulty Association 


1. In order to preserve himself and to attain his highest perfections every human 
being is by his very nature in need of many things which he cannot provide all by 
himself; he is indeed in need of people who each supply him with some particular 
need of his. Everybody finds himself in the same relation to everybody in this re- 
spect. Therefore man cannot attain the perfection, for the sake of which his inborn 
nature has been given to him, unless many (societies of) people who co-operate 
come together who each supply everybody else with some particular need of his, 
so that as a result of the contribution of the whole community all the things are 
brought together which everybody needs in order to preserve himself and to attain 
perfection. Therefore human individuals have come to exist in great numbers, and 
have settled in the inhabitable (inhabited?) region of the earth, so that human socie- 
ties have come to exist in it, some of which are perfect, others imperfect. 

2. There are three kinds of perfect society, great, medium and small. The great 
one is the union of all the societies in the inhabitable world; the medium one the 
union of one nation in one part of the inhabitable world; the small one the union 
of the people of a city in the territory of any nation whatsoever. Imperfect are the 
union of people in a village, the union of people in a quarter, then the union in a 
street, eventually the union in a house, the house being the smallest union of all. 
Quarter and village exist both for the sake of the city, but the relation of the village 
to the city is one of service whereas the quarter is related to the city as a part of it; the 
street is a part of the quarter, the house a part of the street. The city is a part of the 
territory of a nation, the nation a part of all the people of the inhabitable world. 

3. The most excellent good and the utmost perfection is, in the first instance, 
attained in a city, not in a society which is less complete than it. But since good 
in its real sense is such as to be attainable through choice and will and evils are 
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also due to will and choice only, a city may be established to enable its people to 
co-operate in attaining some aims that are evil. Hence felicity is not attainable in 
every city. The city, then, in which people aim through association at co-operat- 
ing for the things by which felicity in its real and true sense can be attained, is the 
excellent city, and the society in which there is a co-operation to acquire felicity is 
the excellent society; and the nation in which all of its cities co-operate for those 
things through which felicity is attained is the excellent nation. In the same way, 
the excellent universal state will arise only when all the nations in it co-operate for 
the purpose of reaching felicity. 

4. The excellent city resembles the perfect and healthy body, all of whose limbs 
co-operate to make the life of the animal perfect and to preserve it in this state. 
Now the limbs and organs of the body are different and their natural endowments 
and faculties are unequal in excellence, there being among them one ruling organ, 
namely the heart, and organs which are close in rank to that ruling organ, each 
having been given by nature a faculty by which it performs its proper function in 
conformity with the natural aim of that ruling organ. Other organs have by nature’ 
faculties by which they perform their functions according to the aims of those 
organs which have no intermediary between themselves and the ruling organ; they 
are in the second rank. Other organs, in turn, perform their functions according to 
the aim of those which are in the second rank, and so on until eventually organs are 
reached which only serve and do not rule at all. The same holds good in the case of 
the city. Its parts are different by nature, and their natural dispositions are unequal 
in excellence: there is in it a man who is the ruler, and there are others whose ranks 
are close to the ruler, each of them with a disposition and a habit through which 
he performs an action in conformity with the intention of that ruler; these are 
the holders of the first ranks. Below them are people who perform their actions 
in accordance with the aims of those people; they are in the second rank. Below 
them in turn are people who perform their actions according to the aims of the 
people mentioned in the second instance, and the parts of the city continue to be 
arranged in this way, until eventually parts are reached which perform their actions 
according to the aims of others, while there do not exist any people who perform 
their actions according to their aims; these, then, are the people who serve without 
being served in turn, and who are hence in the lowest rank and at the bottom of 
the scale. But the limbs and organs of the body are natural, and the dispositions 
which they have are natural faculties, whereas, although the parts of the city are 
natural, their dispositions and habits, by which they perform their actions in the 
city, are not natural but voluntary—notwithstanding that the parts of the city are by 
nature provided with endowments unequal in excellence which enable them to do 
one thing and not another. But they are not parts of the city by their inborn nature 
alone but rather by the voluntary habits which they acquire such as the arts and 


1. Or better, with P: ‘to make its (i.e., the body’s) life perfect and to preserve it? 
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their likes; to the natural faculties which exist in the organs and limbs of the body 
correspond the voluntary habits and dispositions in the parts of the city. 

5. The ruling organ in the body is by nature the most perfect and most complete 
of the organs in itself and in its specific qualification, and it also has the best of 
everything of which another organ has a share as well; beneath it, in turn, are other 
organs which rule over organs inferior to them, their rule being lower in rank than 
the rule of the first and indeed subordinate to the rule of the first; they rule and are 
ruled. In the same way, the ruler of the city is the most perfect part of the city in 
his specific qualification and has the best of everything which anybody else shares 
with him; beneath him are people who are ruled by him and rule others. 

The heart comes to be first and becomes then the cause of the existence of the 
other organs and limbs of the body, and the cause of the existence of their faculties 
in them and of their arrangement in the ranks proper to them, and when one of 
its organs is out of order, it is the heart which provides the means to remove that 
disorder. In the same way the ruler of this city must come to be in the first instance, 
and will subsequently be the cause of the rise of the city and its parts and the cause 
of the presence of the voluntary habits of its parts and of their arrangement in the 
ranks proper to them; and when one part is out of order he provides it with the 
means to remove its disorder. 

The parts of the body close to the ruling organ perform of the natural functions, 
in agreement—by nature—with the aim of the ruler, the most noble ones; the 
organs beneath them perform those functions which are less noble, and eventually 
the organs are reached which perform the meanest functions. In the same way the 
parts of the city which are close in authority to the ruler of the city perform the most 
noble voluntary actions, and those below them less noble actions, until eventually 
the parts are reached which perform the most ignoble actions. The inferiority of 
such actions is sometimes due to the inferiority of their matter, although they may 
be extremely useful—like the action of the bladder and the action of the lower 
intestine in the body; sometimes it is due to their being of little use; at other times 
it is due to their being very easy to perform. This applies equally to the city and 
equally to every whole which is composed by nature of well ordered coherent parts: 
they have a ruler whose relation to the other parts is like the one just described. 

6. This applies also to all existents. For the relation of the First Cause to the other 
existents is like the relation of the king of the excellent city to its other parts. For 
the ranks of the immaterial existents are close to the First. Beneath them are the 
heavenly bodies, and beneath the heavenly bodies the material bodies. All these 
existents act in conformity with the First Cause, follow it, take it as their guide and 
imitate it; but each existent does that according to its capacity, choosing its aim 
precisely on the strength of its established rank in the universe: that is to say the 
last follows the aim of that which is slightly above it in rank, equally the second 
existent, in turn, follows what is above itself in rank, and in the same way the third 
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existent has an aim which is above it. Eventually existents are reached which are 
linked with the First Cause without any intermediary whatsoever. In accordance 
with this order of rank all the existents permanently follow the aim of the First 
Cause. Those which are from the very outset provided with all the essentials of their 
existence are made to imitate the First (Cause) and its aim from their very outset, 
and hence enjoy eternal bliss and hold the highest ranks; but those which are not 
provided from the outset with all the essentials of their existence, are provided with 
a faculty by which they move towards the expected attainment of those essentials 
and will then be able to follow the aim of the First (Cause). The excellent city ought 
to be arranged in the same way: all its parts ought to imitate in their actions the 
aim of their first ruler according to their rank. 

7. The ruler of the excellent city cannot just be any man, because rulership 
requires two conditions: (a) he should be predisposed for it by his inborn nature, 
(b) he should have acquired the attitude and habit of will for rulership which 
will develop in a man whose inborn nature is predisposed for it. Nor is every 
art suitable for rulership, most of the arts, indeed, are rather suited for service 
within the city, just as most men are by their very nature born to serve. Some of 
the arts rule certain (other) arts while serving others at the same time, whereas 
there are other arts which, not ruling anything at all, only serve. Therefore the 
art of ruling the excellent city cannot just be any chance art, nor due to any 
chance habit whatever. For just as the first ruler in a genus cannot be ruled by 
anything in that genus—for instance the ruler of the limbs cannot be ruled by 
any other limb, and this holds good for any ruler of any composite whole—so 
the art of the ruler in the excellent city of necessity cannot be a serving art at 
all and cannot be ruled by any other art, but his art must be an art towards the 
aim of which all the other arts tend, and for which they strive in all the actions 
of the excellent city. 

8. That man is a person over whom nobody has any sovereignty whatsoever. 
He is a man who has reached his perfection and has become actually intellect and 
actually being thought (intelligized), his representative faculty having by nature 
reached its utmost perfection in the way stated by us; this faculty of his is predis- 
posed by nature to receive, either in waking life or in sleep, from the Active Intellect 
the particulars, either as they are or by imitating them, and also the intelligibles, 
by imitating them. His Passive Intellect will have reached its perfection by [having 
apprehended] all the intelligibles, so that none of them is kept back from it, and 
it will have become actually intellect and actually being thought. Indeed any man 
whose Passive Intellect has thus been perfected by [having apprehended] all the 
intelligibles and has become actually intellect and actually being thought, so that 
the intelligible in him has become identical with that which thinks in him, acquires 
an actual intellect which is superior to the Passive Intellect and more perfect and 
more separate from matter (immaterial?) than the Passive Intellect. It is called the 
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‘Acquired Intellect’ and comes to occupy a middle position between the Passive 
Intellect and the Active Intellect, nothing else being between it and the Active 
Intellect. The Passive Intellect is thus like matter and substratum for the Acquired 
Intellect, and the Acquired Intellect like matter and substratum for the Active Intel- 
lect, and the rational faculty, which is a natural disposition, is a matter underlying 
the Passive Intellect which is actually intellect. 

9. The first stage, then, through which man becomes man, is the coming to be 
of the receptive natural disposition which is ready to become actually intellect; 
this disposition is common to all men. Between this disposition and the Active 
Intellect are two stages, the Passive Intellect which has become actually intellect, 
and [the rise of] the Acquired Intellect. There are thus two stages between the 
first stage of being a man and the Active Intellect. When the perfect Passive Intel- 
lect and the natural disposition become one thing in the way the compound of 
matter and form is one—and when the form of the humanity of this man is taken 
as identical with the Passive Intellect which has become actually intellect, there 
will be between this man and the Active Intellect only one stage. And when the 
natural disposition is made the matter of the Passive Intellect which has become 
actually intellect, and the Passive Intellect the matter of the Acquired Intellect, 
and the Acquired Intellect the matter of the Active Intellect, and when all this is 
taken as one and the same thing, then this man is the man on whom the Active 
Intellect has descended. 

10. When this occurs in both parts of his rational faculty, namely the theoretical 
and the practical rational faculties, and also in his representative faculty, then it is 
this man who receives Divine Revelation, and God Almighty grants him Revela- 
tion through the mediation of the Active Intellect, so that the emanation from 
God Almighty to the Active Intellect is passed on to his Passive Intellect through 
the mediation of the Acquired Intellect, and then to the faculty of representation. 
Thus he is, through the emanation from the Active Intellect to his Passive Intel- 
lect, a wise man and a philosopher and an accomplished thinker who employs an 
intellect of divine quality’ and through the emanation from the Active Intellect to 
his faculty of representation a visionary prophet who warns of things to come and 
tells of particular things which exist at present. 

11. This man holds the most perfect rank of humanity and has reached the 
highest degree of felicity. His soul is united as it were’ with the Active Intellect, in 
the way stated by us. He is the man who knows every action by which felicity can 
be reached. This is the first condition for being a ruler. Moreover, he should be a 
good orator and able to rouse [other peoples] imagination by well chosen words. He 


1. Reading of Y. Reading of PC: ‘who employs an intellect in which the Divine resides (in- 
dwells)? 

2. The French translation follows the erroneous reading of B : ‘son âme est parfaite et unie a 
Pintellect agent? 
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should be able to lead people well along the right path to felicity and to the actions 
by which felicity is reached. He should, in addition, be of tough physique, in order 
to shoulder the tasks of war. 

This is the sovereign over whom no other human being has any sovereignty 
whatsoever; he is the Imam; he is the first sovereign of the excellent city, he is 
the sovereign of the excellent nation, and the sovereign of the universal state (the 
oikumen é). 

12. But this state can only be reached by a man in whom twelve natural qualities 
are found together, with which he is endowed by birth. (1) One of them is that he 
should have limbs and organs which are free from deficiency and strong, and that 
they will make him fit for the actions which depend on them; when he intends to 
perform an action with one of them, he accomplishes it with ease. (2) He should 
by nature be good at understanding and perceiving everything said to him, and 
grasp it in his mind according to what the speaker intends and what the thing 
itself demands. (3) He should be good at retaining what he comes to know and see 
and hear and apprehend in general, and forget almost nothing. (4) He should be 
well provided with ready intelligence and very bright; when he sees the slightest 
indication of a thing, he should grasp it in the way indicated. (5) He should have 
a fine diction, his tongue enabling him to explain to perfection all that is in the 
recess of his mind. (6) He should be fond of learning and acquiring knowledge, be 
devoted to it and grasp things easily, without finding the effort painful, nor feeling 
discomfort about the toil which it entails. (7) He should by nature be fond of truth 
and truthful men and hate falsehood and liars. (8) He should by nature not crave 
for food and drink and sexual intercourse, and have a natural aversion to gambling 
and hatred of the pleasures which these pursuits provide. (9) He should be proud 
of spirit [megalopsychos] and fond of honour, his soul being by his nature above 
everything ugly and base, and rising naturally to the most lofty things. (10) Dirham 
and dinar and the other worldly pursuits should be of little amount in his view. (11) 
He should by nature be fond of justice and of just people, and hate oppression and 
injustice and those who practise them, giving himself and others their due, and 
urging people to act justly and showing pity to those who are oppressed by injustice; 
he should lend his support to what he considers to be beautiful and noble and just; 
he should not be reluctant to give in nor should he be stubborn and obstinate if 
he is asked to do justice; but he should be reluctant to give in if he is asked to do 
injustice and evil altogether. (12) He should be strong in setting his mind firmly 
upon the thing which, in his view, ought to be done, and daringly and bravely carry 
it out without fear and weak-mindedness. 

13. Now it is difficult to find all these qualities united in one man, and, there- 
fore, men endowed with this nature will be found one at a time only, such men be- 
ing altogether very rare. Therefore if there exists such a man in the excellent city 
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who, after reaching maturity, fulfils the six aforementioned conditions—or five 
of them if one excludes the gift of visionary prophecy through the faculty —he 
will be the sovereign. Now when it happens that, at a given time, no such man 
is to be found but there was previously an unbroken succession of sovereigns of 
this kind, the laws and the customs which were introduced will be adopted and 
eventually firmly established. 

The next sovereign, who is the successor of the first sovereigns, will be someone 
in whom those [twelve] qualities are found together from the time of his birth and 
his early youth and who will, after reaching his maturity, be distinguished by the 
following six qualities: (1) He will be a philosopher. (2) He will know and remember 
the laws and customs (and rules of conduct) with which the first sovereigns had 
governed the city, conforming in all his actions to all their actions. (3) He will 
excel in deducing a new law by analogy where no law of his predecessors has been 
recorded, following for his deductions the principles laid down by the first Imams. 
(4) He will be good at deliberating and be powerful in his deductions to meet new 
situations for which the first sovereigns could not have laid down any law; when 
doing this he will have in mind the good of the city. (5) He will be good at guiding 
the people by his speech to fulfil the laws of the first sovereigns as well as those laws 
which he will have deduced in conformity with their principles after their time. (6) 
He should be of tough physique in order to shoulder the tasks of war, mastering 
the serving as well as the ruling military art. 

14. When one single man who fulfils all these conditions cannot be found but 
there are two, one of whom is a philosopher and the other who fulfils the remaining 
conditions, the two of them will be the sovereigns of this city. 

But when all these six qualities exist separately in different men, philosophy in 
one man and the second quality in another man and so on, and when these men 
are all in agreement, they should all together be the excellent sovereigns. 

But when it happens, at a given time, that philosophy has no share in the gov- 
ernment, though every other condition may be present in it, the excellent city will 
remain without a king, the ruler actually in charge of this city will not be a king, and 
the city will be on the verge of destruction; and if it happens that no philosopher 
can be found who will be attached to the actual ruler of the city, then, after a certain 
interval, this city will undoubtedly perish. 

15. In opposition to the excellent city are the ‘ignorant’ city, the wicked city, the 
city which has deliberately changed its character and the city which has missed the 
right path through faulty judgment. In opposition to it are also the individuals who 
make up the common people in the various cities. 

16. The ‘ignorant’ city is the city whose inhabitants do not know true felicity, 
the thought of it never having occurred to them. Even if they were rightly guided 


1. Literally: ‘the gift of foreseeing and warning of things to come? 
2. Reading the plural instead of the singular of all the MSS. 
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to it they would either not understand it or not believe in it. The only good things 
they recognize are some of those which are superficially thought of as good among 
the things which are considered to be the aims in life such as bodily health, wealth, 
enjoyment of pleasures, freedom to follow one’s desires, and being held in honour 
and esteem. According to the citizens of the ignorant city each of these is a kind of 
felicity, and the greatest and perfect felicity is the sum total of all of them. Things 
contrary to these goods are misery such as deficiency of the body, poverty, no 
enjoyment of pleasures, no freedom to follow one’s desires, and not being held in 
honour. 

17. The ignorant city is divided into a number of cities. One of them is the city 
of necessity, that is the city whose people strive for no more food, drink, clothes, 
housing and sexual intercourse than is necessary for sustaining their bodies, and 
they co-operate to attain this. Another is the city of meanness; the aim of its peo- 
ple is to co-operate in the acquisition of wealth and riches, not in order to enjoy 
something else which can be got through wealth, but because they regard wealth 
as the sole aim in life. Another is the city of depravity and baseness; the aim of its 
people is the enjoyment of the pleasure connected with food and drink and sexual 
intercourse, and in general of the pleasures of the senses and of the imagination, 
and to give preference to entertainment and idle play in every form and in every 
way. Another is the city of honour; the aim of its people is to co-operate to attain 
honour and distinction and fame among the nations, to be extolled and treated with 
respect by word and deed, and to attain (gain, achieve) glory and splendour either 
in the eyes of other people or amongst themselves, each according to the extent 
of his love of such distinction or according to the amount of it which he is able to 
reach. Another is the city of power; the aim of its people is to prevail over others 
and to prevent others from prevailing over them, their only purpose in life being 
the enjoyment which they get from power. Another is the ‘democratic city: the aim 
of its people is to be free, each of them doing what he wishes without restraining 
his passions in the least. 

18. There are as many kings of ignorant cities as there are cities of this kind, each 
of them governing the city over which he has authority so that he can indulge in 
his passion and design. 

We have herewith enumerated the designs which may be set up as aims for 
ignorant cities. 

19. The wicked city is a city whose views are those of the excellent city; it knows 
felicity, God Almighty, the existents of the second order, the Active Intellect and 
everything which as such is to be known and believed in by the people of the excel- 
lent city; but the actions of its people are the actions of the people of the ignorant 
cities. 

The city which has deliberately changed is a city whose views and actions were 
previously the views and actions of the people of the excellent city, but they have 
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been changed and different views have taken their place, and its actions have turned 
into different actions. 

The city which misses the right path (the ‘erring’ city) is the city which aims at 
felicity after this life, and holds about God Almighty, the existents of the second 
order and the Active Intellect pernicious and useless beliefs, even if they are taken 
as symbols and representations of true felicity. Its first ruler was a man who falsely 
pretended to be receiving ‘revelation’; he produced this wrong impression through 
falsifications, cheating and deceptions. 

20. The kings of these cities are contrary to the kings of the excellent cities: their 
ways of governing are contrary to the excellent ways of governing. The same applies 
to all the other people who live in these cities. 


